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‘To Correspondents. 
(4> We trust ‘‘R. M. W.” will excuse us 
fr the weet we have taken with bis reply to 
" Holkham.” His commenton the 16th doubt is || 
omitted, because it is founded on the errors of 
he printer. The allusion to the “man root’ is |; 


omitted, because, though we do not remember to | 





what communication he alludes, we know that j) 
Holkbam has written nothing on thatsubject. | 
(PD. C. W.” is referred to an article in | 
this number of the Farmer for an answer to his | H 
jueries. 
(> We will asswer the first inquiry of “G, 
W.R.” hereafter. In relation to his second, 
we can only advise him to make up his judgment || 
on the information he has, or may obtain, and } 
pursue the course it shall dictate. ! 
Agricultural Books. | 
We have frequently been called on to furnish a ( 
atalogue of the most valuable works on Agti- || 
culture; and but a few days since we received || 
he following letter from a gentleman in one of } 
our neighboring towns: ) 


“ Dear Sir-—We are wishing to procure some || 
f the most useful Agricultural Books for our | 
Library. Ifyou will have the goodness to send || 
ine a catalogue of such as you think will be be- | 
neficial for general use, you will much oblige your |) 
friend.” 

As we did not feel qualified to give our friend | 
the advice solicited, we take the liberty of re- | 
juesting Judge Bver to furnish us with a list of | 
such works as he would recommend for the libra | 


i 
vies of our farmers, together with, as far as he |! 


j 
1 


may have it in his power, the prices and places f 

where they may be obtained. By complying | 

with this request, he will oblige many persons | 

who wish to procure such works, but whose ac- |: 

juaintance with them does not qualify them to | 
iuake the selection. 


a 


Sugar from Potatoes. 
Ilave any of our readers made Sugar or Mo- |, 
asses from Potatoes? If so, will they furnish t 
's with an account of the process of doing it? 





Fhe Maine Furmer, published weckly at 1 
Winthrop, by Wm. Noyes & Co. (E. Holmes, || 
*citor,) has commenced its third volume in new 


\ from China, is mentioned in an article which may 


| aid of an American Missionary at Canton; and | 


| bearing that name, said to be also from China, 


| the means of cultivating it, to distant places. 


The Chinese Mulberry. 
(Morus multicaulis.) 

We have received a number of letters from our 
distant friends, inquiring for seeds of the Chinese 
_ Mulberry; and we state in reply that we are not 
aware that any are, or have been, for sale in this 
country. The difficulty of procuring these seeds 


be found in the 43d page of our current volume; | 
copied from the Northampton Courier. It appears 
however, that some were obtained through the 





| that the experiments of last summer in Massa- | 


| chusetts have fully proved that the leaves of these | 


' seedlings are as large, and the plants as a rare 
| and thrifty as those raised from cuttings or lay- | 
ers of the Chinese Mulberry. 

This result is very satisfactory. In France, seeds || 





were sowed; but they produced other kinds, and || 
it was therefore hastily inferred that M. mul- 
ticaulis was not a distinct species. The seeds |, 
were evidently spurious. An edilorial article in| 
the last volume of the Amerizan Farmer says, | 
“The writer of this, has gathered ripe fruit | | 


| from a tree only thirteen months old ; and has |)! 


at this time a tree growing from sced ripened at | } 
that time.” This is the only instance that has | \ 
come to our knowledge of the Chinese Mulberry | i} 
having produced good seed in the United States. 
We have a tree however, about eight feet high, | 
which we intend to prune this spring with a spe- 

| cial view to its producing seed. 

But we would not intimate that this mode of | 
propagating the tree will be preferable to layers | 
or cuttings, except where we want to transmit | 
It 
is very doubtful if seed will be of much account 
| under any other circumstances. Gideon B. 
Smith, for many years editor of the American 
Farmer, says “ This mulberry bears no fruit, or 
rather it is so minute, and so small in quantity, | 
that the propagation of it from seed is seldom | 
practiced. But like all other vegetables of diffi- 
cult propagation by seed, it is remarkably easy | 
of reproduction by other means. By laying | 


. . . | 
| down the young trees, covering them with earth, | 


and leaving the ends of the branches out, every | 


branch will take root, and become a young tree t 
_—so that every tree one year old, will by pro- | 


| Per managvment, produce from ten to twenty in 


|, one summer.” 


Last spring we set many cuttings, and though | | 


| voth the ground and the season were rather un- | 


favorable, yet about one half of them rooted, and | 
one attained the height of three feet. We hope, 


to be able in the coming season to give a better 
|| account of our operations in this line. 


It appears from the American Farmer that 


, || “ this mulberry was brought from the Philipine | 


| Islands by a French corvette, in July 1821. | 
| The corvette had been sent out by the French 
| Government, under the care of Samuel Perotiet, | 
for the express purpose of cojlecting rare plants, | 
sceds, &c. along the coast of Asia as far as the 


‘ype and with other improvements. It is a well 


die P . ° 
“onducted paper, and we hope receives u liberal 
patronage. 1 
1} 
I} 


“4 . 
We have also received two or threee numbers 





of @ semi-tmonthy agricultural paper called the || 
J. 
Yenkee Farmer, from Cornish in the same state, 


Philipine Islands ; and returned laden with them, 
the Morus multicautis being one of the articles | 


obtained, It was found at the Philipine Islands, 
whither it had been carried by the Chinese colo- 
nists, one of whom remarked that to this plant 
his country ‘owed its immense product of silk,’ 
M Perottet ascertained that it was originally 
from the north of China; and that it had been 
transplanted from Canton to Manilla. On its 
arrival in France, it was immediately taken to 
the royal gardens at Paris and Montpelier for 
propagation and experiment, and the result has 
been its universal adoption. so far as it could be 
obtained.” 

This mulberry is considered much superior to 
every other kind. It is said not only “to make 
silk of the best fibre,” but it is also “ most conge- 
nial to the constitutions of the worms;’? and in- 
stances have been published of their promptly 
leaving the white Italian mulberry leaf for this 

sort. At the Brooklyn nursery indeed, their 
| tastes were tried with six other kinds of mulber- 
ry leaves, but the worms gave the new Chinese a 
decided preference. 

It has been repeatedly asserted by those who 
had the best means of knowing, that one pound 
of the leaves is nearly or quite equal in value to 

two pounds of the Italian mulberry, though we 
have seen a subsequent statement that reduced 
this difference. It is true that a large succulent 
| leaf of the common kind is inferior in its quality 
to those of smaller size; but the objection does 
| not apply to the Chinese Mulberry, for though its 


| leaves are very large, they are remarkably thin 


and silky. 

The facility with which the Icaves may be 
gathered, is another important consideration. 
Their great size (often eight inches by ten,*) en- 
ables a person to collect an armful in a few mi- 
nutes ; and their low growth is particularly fa- 
vorable for old people and children who can per- 
form this labor without climbing. Froin all our 
observations we conclude that this mulberry has 
more the habit of a large shrub than a tree; at 
least it is much inclined to grow bushy ; and by 
cutting it off near the ground, this disposition is 
much increased. It is doubtless from this cir- 
cumstance, that it derives its specific name, muj- 
ticaulis or many stalked. 


There is one point of great importance how- 
ever, which remains to be considered. The 
question is often asked, Is this mulberry hardy ? 
and we are willing to answer with a slight ex- 
ception, that it is so in the vicinity of our princi- 
pal lakes. It is true that the ends of the branch- 
es are killed every winter; but ours we think, 
have not been damaged in this way to a greater 
extent than ten or twelve inches; and when we 
consider that the tree continues to grow until it 
is nipt by the frost, it is just what we ought to 
| expect. Wood that is immature and succulent 
as a weed, cannot resist a low temperature. All 
our native trees complete their vegetation in sum- 


| mer, in due time for the wood to harden and the 


buds to become petfect; but if by planting in @ 
'| ticher soil, we could prolong their growth till late 
in autumn, the ends of their branches would with- 


—— 





* Some leaves have been measured that were 1S 
inches wide and 15 inches long. 
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ovt doubt perish in the same manner. The 
poorer the ground, the sooner in the season the 
tree ceases to grow, and therefore this mulberry 
will be most likely to withstand the winter best 
on thin soils. 

We consider the loss of these extremities how- 
ever, as a matter of small account, for it will 
rarely amount to one-fourth of the growth of one 
season; and as the trees become older, they will 
also become Aardier. The current of the sap is 
diminished in velocicy by being separated into so 
many branches; and as it consequently sooner | 
ceases to flow in autumn, the wood has more time 
to harden. 

In mountainous districts where the winters are 
severe, and where of course, a much greater part 
of the young shoot is killed by the cold,—this | 
mulberry we think, with a little management, may | 
still be cultivated to advantage. The vigor of its | 
vegetation will bear some proportion to the close- 








ness of its pruning; and if most of the branches 


pected in summer from the old stool or stuinp. 
The leaves however, would come later than 
where they open from buds ready formed; but 
this difficulty may be obviated in three ways: 
1, Postpone the hatching of the silk worms by 
keeping the eggs in an ice-house. 2. Cultivate 
hardier kinds of mulberry for the spring supply. 
3, Dry the leaves of the mulberry in autumn, to 
be used in the succeeding spring. A correspon- 
dent of the National Intelligencer says, “ In the | 
month of September Judge Bry of Louisiana | 
gathered a quantity of the best full grown leaves 
from the mulberry tree, taking care they should | 


. ° ° . | 
perish in winter, a luxuriant growth may be ex- | 





be free from dirt. They were carefully dried in 1 
‘| which is so much insisted on by Pope in his Es- 
| Say on Man,—may wonder that a cow should | 
| have so much sagacity ; but our readers who | grain is added. I speak of the general practice 
| have studied Natural History untrammeled by | 


the shade on linen and other cloth; and when 
perfectly so, were put into sacks, hung in anairy 
and dry place, until the proper season arrived for 
hatching the worm. When ready to use them, 
he pounded the leaves fine, and moistened them | 
with steam,—which upon experiment proved to 
be equally good, if not better nourishment, than 
the best young leaves.” | 

We would remind our readers that three swc- 
cessive broods of the silt worm may be raised in 
one season ; and that the constant and vigorous 
vegetation of the Chinese mulberry is admirably 
adapted to the support of the latter broods. 

This mulberry from the great size of its leaves, 


is very ornamental; and we cannot conclude | 





| 





without strongly recommending to every free- | 


holder who would embellish his door-yard, to 
procure a tree. The price will not exceed a few 
shillings. 





On Hoven Cattic. 

We deem the following remarks, contained in 
a private letter from our respected correspondent 
Daniev Lonestretn of Pennsylvania,—of great 
value; and we hasten to lay them before our 
readers. The letter was written previous to the 
appearance of our paper of the 2lst Iebruary, 
where we introduced observations of a similar 


tendency, and which may be found at page 57. | 
If farmers would give us more of their experience | 
in all such matters, the public would be greatly 
benefited; and we should feel very thankful for | 
the favor whenever our columns were made the 


vehicle of communication. 


“Tam of opinior that such articles as that on || “ore Senerally too short, 


roven cattle, in the Genesee Farmer, yo!. 4, No. 


46, have an injurious effect on the grazing com- 
munity, though the writer appears to have used 
his pen with the best motives. Cattle which are 
badly hoven, can be saved only by the most ex- 
peditious and energetic measures. The delay 
of a few minutes is often fatal, and I would re- 
spectfully ask is there any plan more quick and 
certain than stabbing ? It is to be done in the 
left side below the short ribs, and between the 
hip bone and the last long rib. [n five or six ca- 
ses, I have never once failed in this operation. 

“ | have tried awls and pen knives, but of all 
instruments I prefer a good sized butcher knife, 
and I have usually made the orifice or gash at 
least two inches in length: the gas escaped with 
a rushing sound like steam, After relief is fully 
obtained, I commonly stick on a good plaster of 
shoemaker’s wax; and have never perceived 
any injurious effects from the wound. 

* There is as I conceive not the least possible 
danger from the veriest tyro’s applying the knife 








without hesitation, if it only be done within the | 


above limits on ¢he left side. In oneinstance the 
beast was so swelled that I could not see the hip- 
bone, and stabbed close along side of it. At an- 
other time the orifice was made close to the last 
long rib; andin athird case it was done between 
the short ribs very nearthe back bone;——still the 
animals always did well. One cow was stabbed 
on three different occasicus. When she was ho- 
ven the second and third times, she came to us for 
relief, and stood quietly waiting for the operation 
to be performed.’ 

People who have been educated in the old no- 


{ 
| 





than themselves, are solely governed by Instinct, | 


such whims, will be at no loss to recollect simi- 


|| lar instances. 





On Working Oxen. 
We copy the following remarks on working 


| oxen from the Memoirs of the Pennsylvania Ag- 
| ricultural Society, contained in a letter fiom the 


| Hon. Levi Lincoln to John Hare Powel, Esq. : 
“The best broken oxen are those which are 
| early traincd and accustomed to the yoke with 
| occasional light work. They are often broken 
as early as at one or two p bye of age, with gen- 
_ tle and patient usage. At this period they are 
more docile and tractable, and it is thought be- 
come more powerful, by being sooner accustom- 
ed to each other, and to the application of their 
strength to the draft. I believe they may be 
taught to travel in almost any gait; certain it is 
the rate at which oxen differently broken, will 
walk with their load, would seem ineredible to a 
person ignorant of the difference in the mode of 
their training. To accustom them to a quick 





pace, they should at first be driven in the yoke 
| while young, without any, or a very light weight 
'| and never heavily loaded, until they have arrived 
|| atfull strength and maturity. 
\. “ A great fault with many people is too much 
|| indifference to the construction of the yoke. Al- 
most any shapeless piece of wood, with holes 
for the insertion of the bows, is made to answer : 
but to the ease of the draft, the adaptation of the 
yoke or bow to the neck of the bullock, and the 
position of the staple and ring in the yoke, are 
altogether material. For common use, and par- 
i ticularly for ploughing, I have found that yokes 
Cattle of the largest 
| Size, require a yoke from 4} to 5 feet in lencth, 
‘In short vokes they are apt to haul as it is term. 





1 
i} 


| 


| 


| 
] 
{ 





rr or 


| the other hand, the patient and 


——— 


ed,—that is, draw from each other, and to such 
degree in some instances, as to cross their fore 





_ legs, and destroy their power and greatly impede 


their progress. I once owned a pair made t 
useless by this habit, and afterwards entirely on 
rected by the ication of a yoke 18 inches longer 
A short yoke is necessary only in snow paths 
where cattle would otherwise crowd against each, 
other, the opposite of hauling, but of the same 
mischievous effect. 

“In respect to what oxen may be made to do 
in a short time, or as an experiment upon their 
strength, I must refer you to the results of our 
ploughing matches. With us they are but little 
used upon the road, except in the transportation 
of heavy loads for short distances in the same 
town, or between neighboring towns. One rea- 
son why horses are preferred for wagoning on 
the road, may be that they can be made to trave} 


| quicker, and that from the construction of the 


hoof they are less liable to lameness, than the 
cloven-footed ox, by becoming foot-sore. Qn 
steady labor of 
the ox, finds no substitute in the horse for the 
service of the farm; and the latter is seldom 


| seen there except in occasional aid of the ox 


team, or with the light plough between the rows 
of corn. The value of a yoke of oxen, ora pai: 
_ of horses, for use in all the business of a farm, ad- 
mits of no comparison. So decided is the pre- 


| ference for the former, that I do not believe a sin- 
' gle farmer can be found in this extensive agri- 
_ cultural county who performs his labor by horses 


| without oxen; while there are hundreds, I had 


, almost said thousands, who make no other use of 
_ horses in husbandry, than to furrow for planting, 


_and plough among their corn for hoeing. 


| “Our oxen are kept in a cheaper and less ex- 
|| pensive manner than horses. In the summer 


| they are uniformly grazed in the pastures. In 
the cold and winter seasons they are put into 
the barns, and fed upon the stock hay, as it is 


i . |, Called, that which grows in meadows, and upon 
tion that all creatures lower in the scale of Being | : 8 ’ Pp 


the fodder of corn stalks, husks, &c. unless in- 
deed they are more severely worked than usual, 
when hay of better quality is given them; and 
in all cases, as the spring advances, their keep- 
ing is improved, and with better hay, some 


of farmers. There are some who keep their ox- 
en more generously, and others more hardly than 

have mentioned, But with a clean and warm 
| stable, with daily application of the curry-comb and 

card, and coarse food, without severe labor, the 
_best farmers will at all times exhibit teams ot 
most vigorous and powerful cattle, and their best 
hay and their grain will be saved in their beet 
_and pork, and in the produce of their dairies, fo: 


} 


the market” 





| Ornamental Plants. 

| We have selected the following brief descrip- 
_tions from the (English) Horticultaral Register, 
chiefly copied or abridged however, from the ac- 
counts in other British publications. We believe 
all those plants are rare, or of recent introduction 
into England, and we should be gratified to hear 
of their arrival on our shores. 


. Iris bicolor. 

“This is one of the gayest of this beautiful 
tribe of plants. Itis treated as a half-hardy, and 
planted during the summer, on a north aspect, 
where it greatly flourishes. Its origin is un- 
known.” 

Sehizanthus Hookeri. 

“A biennial that deserves a place in any gat 
den ; it was brought to this country by Dr. Gil- 
lies; and its flowers are of a rose color with a 
| flame of bright yellow.” 

Irgemone grandiflera. 

“This is a hardy perennial, introduced from 
Mexico by Mr. Barclay. Its blossoms are of 4 
delicate white, showy, and well worth cultiva- 
ting.” 





_ , Dictamnus angustifolius. 
“ This is a very interesting plant. The flow- 








ers resemble D. fraxinella in color, but are more 
‘tinted with purple. It is growing in the opc® 
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vorder. by D 
is Lelieved to be a native of Siberia, It succeeds 


‘ell in a light rich mold. When rubbed, it has 
pat like lemon-peel. If a lighted candle be 
put under the leaves of the plant in dry weather, 
on a dark night, the small resinous glands with 
which it is covered will emit flames.” 

Tulipa repens. 

«“ A rare aad beautiful species of a bright yel- 
iow color. It was received several years ago by 
Mr. Anderson from Dr. Fischer, curator of the 
Botanic Garden, St. Petersburgh.” 

Crocus Imperattt. " 

«“ A very handsome early spring-floweting bulb, 
of a purple color, and is well worth a place in 
any collection.” 

Berberis dulcis. 

“This plant was collected at the straits of 
Mageltan; the fruit is there used as gooseberries, 
both green and ripe, for making pies and tarts, 
&e., for which it is most excellent. The berries 
ste black, and the size of black currants, and are 
produced in abundance. The blossoms are of a 
pright yellow color, and make a very elegant ap- 
pearance. It will form a very valuable addition 
to our gardens, as it will, doubtless, be quite 
hardy.” 

Rosa Wellingtoni.—Duke of Wellington Rose. 

“ This beautiful hybrid was raised from the seed 
of Rosa indica, fertilized by the pollen of Rosa 
damascona. Its color is arich dark red, and there 
is scarcely a more splendid rose grown, for its 
abundance of flowers all through the summer is 
scarcely to be equalled.” 

Cubbage tree of Lapland, 

« M. Garnier of Auxonne, has received from 
the nursery of Lyons, 20 seeds of this cabbage, 
which is said to be entirely diffi 


erent from the 
Chou cavalier, the ruta baga, or the common cab- 
bage of Lapland. Garnier says it thrives better 
{in France] and puts forth more shoots, the more 
bitter the cold is. Itsleavesare rather more than 
afoot long. In the second year it attains the 
height of four or five feet; top branching, flow- 
ers yellowand streaked. It produces three times 
as much seed as other oleaginous plants, and in 
winter affords considerable forage.” 


—_ 


From the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. 
Description of a Method 

Of cultivating Peach Trees, with a view to prevent 
their premature decay ; confirmed by the experi- 
ence of forty-five years, in Delaware State and the 
western parts of Pennsylvania. By Thomas 
Coulter, Esq., of Bedford co., Penn. 


The death of young peach trees is principally 
vwing to planting, transplanting, and prunin 
the same stock, which occasions it to be open ona 
tender, with a rough bark; in consequence of 
which, insects lodge and breed in it, and birds 
search after them, whereby wounds are made, 
the gum exudes, and in a few years the tree is 
useless. To prevent this, transplant your trees 
43 young as possible, if in the kernel it will be 
best, as there will then be pro check of growth. 
Plant them sixteen feet apart. Plough and har- 
row between them for two years without regard 
to wounding them, but avoid tearing them up by 
the roots. In the month of March or April, in 


The seed was sent by Dr. Fischer, and ground in every direction for many years; all of 





the third year after transplanting, cut them all 
off by the ground, plough and harrow among 
them as before, but with great care to avoi 
wounding or tearing them. Suffer all the sprouts 
or scons to grow, even if they should amount to 
half'a dozen or more; they become bearing trees 
alinost instantaneously,on account of the strength 
of the root. Allow no animals but hogs to en- 
ter your orchard, for fear of their wounding the 
shoots ; as a substance drains away through the 
least wound, which is essential to the health of 
the tree and the good quality of the fruit. 

If the old stock is cut away the third year af- 
‘er transplanting, no more shoots will come to 
suaturity than the old stump can support and 
nourish ; the remainder will die before they bear 
‘ruit, and may be cut away, taking care not to 
Wound any other stock. The sprouts, when 
‘aaded with fruit, will bend and rest on the} 








|The Italian Lolch is entirely different from the 





them being rooted as if they had been planted, 
their stocks remaining tough and their bark 
smooth, for twenty years and upwards, If any 
of the sprouts from the old stump should happen 
to split off and die, cut them away,—they will 
be supplied from the ground by others, so that 
you may have trees from the same for one hun- 
dred years, as I believe. I have now trees from 
one to thirty-six years old, all from the same 
stump. 
will bear fruit the second year; but this fruit will 
not ripen go early as the fruit on the older trees 
from the same stump. ‘Three years after the 
trees are cut off, the shoots will be sufficiently 
large and bushy to shade the ground 80 as to pre- 
vent the growth of grass that might injure the 
trees; therefore ploughing will be useless, and 
may be injurious by wounding them. 

It is also unnecessary to manure peach trees, 
as the fruit of manured trees is always smaller 
and inferior to that of trees which are not ma- 
nured, By manuring, you make the peach trees 
larger and apparently more flourishing, but their 
fruit will be of a bad kind, looking as green as 
the leaves, even when ripe, and later than that 
of trees which have not been manured. Peach | 
trees never require a rich soil; the poorer the 
soil the better the fruit; a middling soil produ- 
ces the most bountiful crop. The highest ground 
is the best for peach trees, and the north side of 
hills is most desirable, as it retards vegetation, 
and prevents the destructive effects of late frosts 
which occur in the month of April, in Pennsyl- 
vania. Convinced, by long experience, of tne 
truth of these observations, the author wishes 
they may be published for public benefit, and has 


Young trees, formed in this manner, 


and sow the seed. And frrquently it grows 
large enough to cut before cold weather ; but it 
is advisable not to cut it, because it will take bet- 
ter root if left. Such a meadow shows itself be- 
fore winter thick and well overgrown, like an 
old one, and the first year’s crop was, by haying 
time, a full one. Sowing it in the spring, or 
month of April, requires moist weather and 
more seed, The plant is lasting; and atthe end 
| of the seventh or eighth year, these meadowe 
are as vigorous as they were in the first year. 
If, however, light places are to be seen, they may 
be renovated ‘by etting the seed get ripe, and 
shell out, on such places, or they may be sown 
| with new seed. A soil more moist than dry is 
nerally best adapted for this plant, but it has 
een tried on highlands and oa the Alps, where 
it likewise perfectly throve. 

After grain or potatoes, (or other hoed crop,) a 
shallow tillage is sufficient. After clover or lu- 
cern a deeper tillage is necessary, but on old 
meadow it is advantageous to cultivate first a 
crop of potatoes or grain, and after these being 
harvested in the fall, sow the Lolch. ‘hese 
meadows are treated like other meadows ; every 
three years they receive a manuring—top dress- 
ing-~and the first one is incorporated with the 
soil at the time of sowing the seed. The ground 
ought to be well harrowed. The seed is sown 
broad cast—about 40 Ibs, to the acre. If sown 
| in the spring, 8 to 10 lbs. more are necessary, 
‘and one cliooses as much as possible a wet 
| time to sow it. After the seed is sown, harrow- 
ing may be dispensed with, but the ground 
ought to be rolled with a heavy roller. This 
-operation has the double advantage to press 
'the seed into the ground, and smooth the land 
for mowing. H_ D. Grove. 











been informed that Col. Luther Martin, and 


another gentleman in the lower part of Mary- | 


land, have adopted a similar plan with great ad- 
vantage. 





From the Cultivator. 
Italian Rye Grass. | 
The following communication relates toa grass | 
of great promise, if it will withstand our win- 
ters. 
highly as the Germans, though it is of but re- 
cent introduction among them ; and our person- | 
al observation tallies with the high character | 
which all give it. We sowed some in Sept. | 
1833 ;—it promised remarkable well—-but the | 
winter killed it. We supplied some friends with | 
seed, which was sown last season ; itis of course 
not yet known what eflect the winter has had up- 
on it. The State Society have directed a quan- 
tity of seed to be provided for distribution, with 
the view of giving it a fair trial among us. 


Description and culture of the Italian Lolch, 
(Translated from the German.) 


The Italian Lolch (Lolium perenne italicum 
aristatum) yields the most abundant fodder of 
any kind of grass that is known. Its extraordi- 
nary yield has, for several years past, extended 


, should be crushe 
| Ifthe cleaning of a cow after calving be 


Hoosick, Rensselaer co. N. Y. Jan. 31, 1835. 





| Management of Cows. 
Cows which are shortly expected to calve 


| ought to be lodged at night in some convenient 


place for a week or two before calving, as it 
_might be the means of saving the life of the 


‘| calf, and, perhaps, of the dam likewise. The 
The French and Scotch commend it as | 


day and night after a cow has calved she should 
be kept under cover, and her drink should be 
lukewarm. Let her not be exposed for some 
time to the dampness of the night. 

Cows which are near calving should be fed 
with better and more substantial food than usu- 
al. Grain of any kind is now useful, but it 

, bruised or coarsely ground. 


| 
} 


} 


elayed, 
_it may be promoted, according to Deane’s N. E. 
| Farmer, by giving her a pail of warm water, with 
some ashes init. Or according to the Grasier’s 
Guide, the only thing to be given is toast and 
_ weak wine, or good cider or perry. If wine be 
preferred, mix it with an equal quantity of wa- 
ter. This toast should consist of four pints of 
wine and water, and about a pound and a half 
of bread toasted. 
Inflamed teats should be washed with two 





the culture of it, in one part of Germany and 


Switzerland, very rapidly, and also in France | 


- . at 
some agriculturists have made experiments with | 
| 


it which were completely successful. 

If sown in October,* its growth being very ra- 
pid, before winter sets in, it makes a thick sward 
— to that on old grass land, and the first crop 
of hay is double to that of a common meadow. 


English Ray grass, which latter serves only asa 
means of inaking a sward on the land for pas- 
turage, does not grow over 2% feet in height, and 
gives but two ordinary crops in one season, while 
the former commonly grows to a height of four 
feet, on a soil more moist than dry, and gives al- 
ways four abundant crops in one season, and fre- 
quently more. 

The haulm is covered with leaves of a light 
green color. The most proper time to sow it is 
in the fall. After a crop of grain is taken off 
from the land, turn the stubble over, harrow it 





* Note by the translator.—The winter in those 
parts of Germany where the Lolch is cultivated, 


| and durable under water. 


| drachms of sugar of lead in a quart of water. 


Should tumors appear, apply a common warm 
mash of bran with a little lard. 

_ ‘To prevent cows from sucking their own milk, 
itis said that rubbing the teats frequently with 
| the most feted cheese that can be procured, is an 
effectual remedy.—Complete Farmer. 





| Timber growing in open land, or on the bor- 
_ ders of woods is the best. Timber growing on 
_dry land has less sap and is more solid than that 
| growing in swamps. Elm and beach are good 
Elm holds a nail bet- 
| ter in water than any othertimber, Evergreens 
decay externally ; vak, chestnut, and maple, de- 
cay first internally. The sap or white wood of 
walnut is tough, the heart brittle. —NV. E. Farmer, 





An extensive pork merchant informs us that 
the number of hogs pecked in this city os 
the last packing season, was only one hund 
and fifty-one thousand. The supply of hogs ha- 
ving fell considerably short of the number ex- 
pected, in consequence of the light crops of corn. 








does net set in so early as in this section of country, 


| — Cincinnati Farmer. 
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Extract from a Farmer’s Leger. 


BY NIAGARA. 


Me. L. Tucxer—For two years past I have been an attentive reader 
of your useful paper. I have not hitherto troubled you with communica- 
tions, for two reasons—lIst, because my “ leisure moments” have been 
few; and 2d, because I have been convinced that you would be furnished 
with more useful matter from those more experienced in agricultural pur- 
suits. However, having a little leisure at this time, after repairing and 
putting in order all my implements for the summer campaign, I copy the 
following from my leger of 1833, my first year of farming. I do this not 
at all by way of boasting, or to show that raise larger crops than many 
or most other farmers, but as an inducement to others to adopt a regular 
system of keeping farming accounts—also, to exhibit, not the product of 
one field merely, but the whole farm, (pasture excepted.) 


Lot No. i--Six Acres. 
1833. Dr. 1833. Cr. 
Mar. 24—To 64 loads manure July 16--By 8 tons hay, $8...$64,00 
en 2 acres, 33.......+.$24,00, Oct. 5—By 392 bushels pota- 





Apr. 8 —To2 days spreading,5s. 1,25) toes, 25...+++seeeeeeeerers 98,00 
May 6-8—To 4 days plough- 

ing and dragging,12s....6,00 $162,00 

“ 10—To 25 bushels seed po- Deduct am’t of Dr........- 67,75 

tatoes, 3s. 6d.. eeereeree 10,94 cet 

“« « _'To 3days plant, do. 5s. 1,88 $94,25 


June 10—To 5 do. hoeing do.5s. 3,12 


July 1—To 44 do. do. 2d time, 5s. 2,81 The two acres heavy loam which I 





“ 16—To 10} days haying, 4 
acres, 88.....-cccrcees 10,25 

Oct. 5—To 12 days digging po- 
fatoes, 58...ceccesereees 7,50 





planted with potatoes were a dry knoll, 
worn badly, in grass the preceding 
year. I puton the manure from the 
barn yard, turned it under as smoothly 





$67,75 


vowed it out as deep as it was ploughed, (about six inches,) and planted the 
potatoes in hills about 34 feet apart each way. 


Lot No. 2--Nine Acres. 
Dr. 1833. 








1833. Cr. 
March 20—To 1} days of boy July 30--By 163 tonshay, $8, 132,00 
rolling, 8s..... ..+...- $1,50 educt am’t of Dr........+. 22,00 
July 30—To 20} d’s haying,8s. 20,50 
$110,00 
$22,00 
Lot No. 3--Five Acres. 
1833. wn i Dr. A 1833. Cr. 
Aug. 6--To 19} d’shaying,8s. $19,50/ Aug. 6—By 10} tons hay, $8, $84,00 
ral —To 1 bbl. salt on hay, . - 2,00 educt Be of Dr... a 21,50 
$21,50| $62,50 


The lots Nos. 2 and 3 had been four years in grass, mostly Timothy,— 
part of the same a pasture. Land for the most part sandy loam. Having 
sold most of the hay, the quantity was determined by the scales. 


Lot No. 4--Seven Acres. 
Dr 1833. 


1833. , Cr. 
Apr. 1--To 75 lo’s manure,3s, $28, 13) Aug. 20-—By 86 bush. peas, 3 
& «Ts 12 “ leached ash- SHES, 68.0. 000cccccees $64,00 
C8, BS... 00.0005 seeses+ 3,00) “ “ —By 61 bush. peas and 
‘* 20-—To 3 days spreading oats, 2 acres, 43........ 30,50 
same, 58....+. 0.0. .+ + +1,88/Sept. 30—By 105 bush. corn, 2 
‘© 24-——To 12 days ploughing, MCTOB, 48....2.000-s008 52,50 
rolling & dragging, 12s. 18,00) “  —By 4cartload pump- 
“€ 26—To 12 bush. peas on 5 Kime, 6s. cccccccccccess 3,00 
acres, 63............ ---9,00) “ —-By 16 bush. potatoes 
“* “ — To 2 bush. oats on 2 ac. outside of corn, 2s,....... 4,00 
With peas,....+..0.. .+++.0,50) “ “ —By damage rec’d for 
May 4—To 4} days planting damages to crops by hogs, 4,00 
corn and potatoes, 5s,....2,81 
‘¢ “ —To seed corn & potatoes,1,50 $158,00 
‘“¢ “—To 1 qt. pumpkin seeds, ,13) Deduct am’t of Dr.......... 92,32 
June 6—To 7 days hoeing corn ne 
and potatoes, 5s......... 4,37 $65,68 


July 3--To8 “ « «& 
“« “To 3 bush. plaster on 


COTMgc cccccccccccccceces 1,50 


\ug. 20—To 17 days harvest- 
ing peas and oats, and 


thrashing same, 6s.... .12,75 dragged, and planted and sowed on 
Sept. 4—-To 6 days cutiing up . seithe furrow, 


corn and digging pota- 
toes, 58... 





Rad 
ND 2 
$92.3 


“ 5s, 5,00 


~.|g00d condition for wheat in the fall 


ore ee eee eeee yfu 


2 Lot No, 5—Pasture. 


as I could, dragged it down, fur- 














The above is a sandy loam, chest- 
nut land, pasture and wheat stubble, 
j—-manured, ploughed once, rolled, 


The ground was left in 
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Lot No. 6--Five Acres. 





1833. Dr. 1833. Cr 
April 17—To 6} days plough- August 30—By 230 bushels 
ing twice and dragging oats, 28. Gd.......005, $71,858 
in oats, 125....-..0000% $9,75) Deductam’t of Dr..........18,39 
ss = — "To 104 bushels oats ities 
sowed, 3s,....... seeces 2,94 $53.56 
«© _-T’o 3 bush. plaster on ’ 
OAS, 48... cccrecccccces 1,50 
To 53 days harvesting oats, 6s. 4,13 
$18,32) 


Tais lot, sandy chestnut land, was in corn the preceding year, and o 
light crop. I believe the plaster and second ploughing were both of essen. 
tial service to the oats. I have not charged the thrashing of the oats, for 
the straw was liberal pay. 


Orchard--Five Acres. 


1833. Dr. | 1833. Cr, 
Oct. 20--To 4d’s poughing af- Aug. 4—By 56 bush. harvest 
ter potatoes,. and g- —— sold at 8s... ...$56,00 
ging in wheat, 12s..... $6,00/Sept. 4——By 72 bush. wheat 7s. 63,00 
« «& —T'o 5 bush, seed wheat Oct. 30—By 205 bush. winter 
on 4 acres & sowing,. ...5,00 apples, sold at 3s. 6d... .89,8) 
April 30—To 24 bush. plaster, 1,50\July 10—By 24 tons hay, $8. .20,00 
July 10—To 7 days haying, Oct. 30—To fall apples sold,. . 18,3; 








(clover,) 88....0.ssscees 7,00| “ ‘—To 15 bbls.cider made 

Aug. 3—Topicking harvest ap- on shares, 12s,........ 22,50 

PIER,» creccecrecccccces — 

“ 2To thrashing wheat 8 , $269.68 

Gays, 88...0-ceereccees 8,00; Deduct am’t of Dr......... 42'00 

Sept. 4—To thrashing do... ....5,00 ttre 

Oct. 30—To 12 days picking $227 68 
apples, 58...eeeceeevese 7,50 
$42,00 


Ploughed but once, sowed late, and very much winter killed for want o: 
draining furrows. 
Lots Nas. 7 and 8—Pastures. 


Lot No. 9--Eight Acres. 


1833. Dr. 1833. Cr, 
Apr. 20—To 24 lo’s manure,3s. $9,00) Oct. 18—By 9lo’s pumpkins, 6s. §6,75 
May 18 —To 6 days ploughing ‘ 29-—By 60 bush.potatoes,9s.18'00 

and dragging, 12s....... 9,00) * “—By 180 bush. corn, 4s, 90,00 
* 20—To 1} days marking od 
OUt, Ba... cc ccccccccscces 1,50 $111,75 

“« “—To 6} days planting Deduct am’t of Dr......... 57,48 

corn and potatoes, 5s.....4,06 ome 

« “~~To 3 bushels seed po- $59,32 

Cates, 48.2 cecccccsess 1,50 





sa oe 14 do. seed corn,6s. 1,13 
** 24—To 6 qts. pumpki , 
seeds,... q bf » e en 75 As will be seen, I had a small crop 
; he rd ar 6s. 10,50/0f corn, the reason for the most part 

uly —To174 do. do. 6s. 13,12 i 
Oct. 18—To 3 days digging po- ’ “4 a hard frost on the night of the 
- 5 th September, by which about one 

Catoes, 58...cccccscccecs 1,87 

half of the crop was destroyed. Corn 

$52,43)|fodder pays for harvesting. 


Lot No. 10--Six Acres. 
1833. ; Dr. 1833. Cr. 
Aprill—To W. T. for put- Sept. 6—By 124 bu.wheat,7s, $108,50 


ting this lot into wheat educt am’t of Dr,.....+++.38,25 
ME Missreséagceded $12,00 ooieenien 


Aug. 1—To 6} days harvesting $70,2° 

WRITE, Diese siscceccecd 6,75 
10—To drawing wheat to 

Wns kes vsceaandeede 2,00! 

Sept. 6--To thrashing, &c......7,50! 

$38,25) 

No. 10 wes sowed to wheat, previous to my putchase of the farm, by 

one ploughing after oats and dragging. Soil, sandy loam. 



































| with one ploughing. 














Recapitulation. 

Lots, | Ac’s Produce. P i | Profit 
| sania | tans ti » Receipts. ates er acre. 

No. 1| 6 |Grass and Potatoes, ./$67 75 $162 00:$94 25/915 71 

“" 3] 9 Grass, cacaeeah ss+++| 22 00] 132 00/110 00} 12 22 

“ 3/5 |.-Do best 0¢000n 4bude 21 50; 84 00; 62 50) 12 50 

“* 4) 7 |Peas, Corn and Oats,| 92 32] 158 00| 65 68| 9 33 
8 OER Spee 18 32, 71 S88) 53 56) 10 71 
i 9} 8 |Cornand Potatoes,..| 52 431 111 75 59 32; 7 Al 
| 10 6 Wheat, .... 2.0.00. 38 25| 108 50) 70 25) 11 71 
Orch 5 Wheat and Fruit,...| 42 00] 269 681297 68) 45 53 fper acre. 

51 








754 5711097 81743 91 14 97 Averpro! 
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The foregoing is at yourservice If you think 
the whole, or any part thereof, is worthy a Place 
in the “ Farmer,” you are at liberty to inser! 
it, or do with it as you think proper. Farming 
accounts are of more real imortance than is com- 
monly imagined. My “realestate account,” tells 
me the cost of my landed property-—my “ stock 
account,” the cost of my stock——my “tool ac 
count,” the expense of such articles——my “ hired 
help accourt,”” what I pay for labor——my “ ex- 
pense account,’? the cost of the support of my 
family, &c. &c. 

Iam well aware that some farmers sneer at 
the idea of keeping such accounts. One of my 
neighbors, being informed that I was pursuing 
this course, says—“ Poh! he'll soon get sick of 
that.” But the root of the difficulty is, that book- 
keeping is not, and never was taught properly 
in our common schools—a neglect which should 
arrest the attention of the proper officers. 

Yours, truly, NIAGARA. 

Lockport, March 18, 1835. 





Back-Box for Feeding Cattle. 


BY WESTEL W. POWELL. 


Mr. L. Tucker—lI wish to describe to my 
vrother farmers through the medium of the Gene- 
see Farmer, a Box and Rack united, for the pur- 
pose of feeding Cattle, which I presume many of 
them would have if they knew of it. 


Take four pieces of scantling three by four in- 
‘hes, five and a half feet long, for the posts— 
‘ength of box six feet—width three and a half 
feet. ‘Two feet from the bottom of the posts nail 
on strong boards on the outside to receive the 
floor, which may be of boards, (the top of the | 
boards to receive the floor must be two feet from 
the bottom of the posts.) The sides of the box 
tobe boarded up from the floor to the top of the 
posts—the ends of it to be left open, with the ex- 
ception of an elevation from the floor of about 
four inches to prevent the feed from falling out. 
Let this elevation be only the width of the post, 
(four inches,) let it be four inches on the outside, 
and two and a half on the inside, which gives a 
slope of one anda half inches. This elevation is 
to be on both ends of the box. There is also to 
be an elevation across the center of the box, of 
sve and a half inches by nine inches wide to re- 
ceive the Rack which divides the box into two 
apartments. Let the last elevation be made of 
one and a halfinch plank. Take two strips four 
inches wide—set them up edgewise, and nail on 
‘o them another strip nine inches wide, which will 
make the elevation five and a half inches high 
and nine inches wide. One and three fourth in- 
ches from the outside of this elevation—on each 
side—bore with a three fourth inch auger to re- 
ceive the sticks which compose the Rack. Let 
the holes be made five inches apart, by which rule 
the Rack will be composed of fourteen sticks— 
seven on each side of the elevation. Let the 
‘ack have such a slope as to leave it about thirty- 
“ight inches wide at the toep—ihe top of the rack 
‘ticks to be entered into the cap which may be a 
“tip of one and a half inch plank four inches 
Wide—let the ends of this cap be inserted into 
cach side of the top of the box, and there well se 
‘ured. The Rack-Box (as 1 will call it) is then 








cady for use, 


. uniform for the buds te remain in the same condi- 


And now, \ir, Editor, 1 have deseribed this | 
Rack-Box as well as I knew how, and have en- 
deavored to make the description intelligible, but 
as I am a plain, uneducated farmer, may have 
failed in my design. Those who wish to feed 
their cattle in the open air will find the Rack- 
Box a convenient and profitable appendage to 


| 





their barn yards. And those who are too poor to 
build stables for their cattle will find it the best 
substitute which has probably been met with. |! 
An active man with convenient tools will build 
one in a day, and if well built will last many 
years. Iam very respectfully yours, &c. 
Westet W. Powe u. 
Milton, March 13, 1835. 





Effects of the late Winter. 


BY T. 3S. P. 


The past winter has been of unexampled se- 
verity, and the effect on several kinds of fruit 
most disastrous to the horticulturist. On the 
morning of the first day of this month, the mer- 
cury stood at 12 degrees below zero, being seven 
or eight degrees lower than at any other time 
during the winter. The native grape vines, 
even the Catawba and Isabella, the former of 
which has never been injured before within my 
knowlege, are now almost entirely destroyed to 
the ground. Occasionally a fresh bud may be 
found on the Catawba, but not enough to pro- 
duce more than a scanty supply of fruit at best. 
Among many kinds of grapes, the only one 
which remains unscathed is the Jersey, which I | 
received a few years ago from a distinguished | 
horticulturist as having been brought from the 











island of that name, but which is evidently a 
native. My raspberry vines, a most excellent | 
and hardy species, which I believed could resist a | 
much greater degree of cold, have also been most- | 
ly killed to the ground. Avnd last, out not least, 
the blossom buds of the peach trees, as far as I 
have examined in various situatious, are entirely 
destroyed. Not a single one remains that I have 
been able to discover, and I am not without ap- 
prehensions that (he trees themselves will be found 
to have suffered severely. 


This is the third time within the space of four 
years that the peach blossoms have been nipt in 
the bud to the grievous disappointment of the 
lovers of fine fruit. In a short communication 
which I published a few years ago in the Ameri- 
can Farmer, I quoted an opinion I had seen ex- | 
pressed, that when the mercury sunk to five or | 
six degrees below zero, the fruit buds of the peach | 
would perish. I had never expected to witness 
such a degree of cold, but unfortunately it hap- 
pened, and the result verified the truth of the as- | 
sertion in that instance. The propriety of this | 
opinion however, as an invariable rule, was con- 
treverted by a gentleman of Cayuga county, N. | 
Y., now an efficient supporter of the Genesec 
Farmer; who contended that the fruit bud was as 
indestructible as avy other portion of the tee, 
provided there had been no weather to cause it to 
spring. With this qualification, I am entirely 
disposed to acquiesce in the force of his reason- 
ing. But in a climate of such sudden vicissi- 
tudes as that ef Virginia and other parts of the 
southern states, the winter is never sufficiently | 











tion they ate left in, after being perfected by the 
autumn’s growth. In very elevated situations. 
and in high latitudes, the temperature is compar- 
atively equable ; and when winter sets in it con- 
tinues with unabated rigor. In such places the 
fruit buds will doubtless survive an intense de- 
gree of cold; but to the south, where we fre- 
quently experience in mid-winter the genial 
temperature of spring, the juices of the tree arc 
more or less thrown into circulation ; and it may 
be laid down as a rule, applicable to such 
changeable climates, that when the mercury falls 
to six or eight degrees below zero, the fruit buds 
must necessarily perish. The same degree of 
cold therefore that would be fatal here, would not 
probably produce the least injury in the climate 
of New York; but whether a temperature of 30 
or 35 degrees below zero, which has been expe- 
rienced in the northern states, can supervene 
without any disastrous effects to the peach buds, 
is perhaps, under almost any circumstances. 
somewhat doubtful. T. 8. P. 
Virginia, 3 mo. 1835. 





‘¢Et will never Pay.’’ 


BY RETUS. 


Mr. Tucker—It was with feelings of very 
lively interest that I perused John Bull's letter, 
published in your valuable periodical of the 7th 
inst. Accept also my mite of thanks for your pa- 
tient and praiseworthy exertions in the cause of 
Agriculture, the foundation of all communities, 
whether monarchical or republican. 


* It will never pay,” was like-wise the answer 
I received from many of my neighbors about this 
season of last year, when I spoke of cultivating 
turneps according to the system universally adop- 
ted throughout Scotland. “It will never pay,’” 
was constantly reiterated in my ears till I got sick 
of the phrase ; and when I inquired for a reason, 
I was informed that the culture of turneps had al- 
ready been attempted; and, as was supposed by 
my informants, fairly tried in this quarter, by 
Dick, Tom and Harry. But it is my opinion, 
that not one of niy neighbors, (old settlers) could 
tell me how a seed of turnep should be put into 
the ground, for when I introduced the subject of 
Drill Husbandry, I was put down as a theorist. 
“ Well, Squire, I guess I could grow more turneps 
on an acre of new land than you will on your 
whole field,” was the encouragement I received 
from one neighbor. Ona person totally ignorant 
of scientific Canadian farming, you may guess 
how this remark was likely to operate. I, how- 
ever, like John Bull’s friend, “ persevered,” and 
rooted every stump out of my field, the first ne- 
cessary operation to be performed, generally 
speaking, in this country, for turnep culture, to 
allow the different implements required to assist 
each other effectually,—all of which implements 
and operations are to be found described in the 
Genesee Farmer, and particularly detailed by 
that eminent Agriculturist, Judge Buew of Al- 
bany. 

I sowed twelve pounds of turnep seed on vear- 
ly five acres, which, including all expences, cost 
£33 currency, the value of which in Novembei 
was equal to £85 currency. In this calculation 
I have purposely overrated the charges. 


Two other individuals in my Vicinity made 





ee nee, 
a 





the experiment at the same time, and, mirabile 
dictu! succeeded. It is with pleasure I add that 
during the last week I met my most positive and 
obstinate anti-turnep adviser, who declared that 
as a table vezetable, at this season of the year, 
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soluable in water, and thus prepare them for the 
‘food of plants. I would ask him to consider the 
| willow of Van Helmont, (Chaptel, page 419.) 
| If plants take their food by the roots, why did 
the earth in the box only lose three ounces while 
| the willow gained 119 Ibs.? If the wiilow had 





my turneps, (Ruta Baga) were the most agreea~ 
ble treat he had ever énjoyed, notwithstanding 
they had been carlessly cellared during the whole 
of this most inclement Canadian winter, and 
earnestly requested me not only to furnish him 
with seed, but also to inform him of the most sci- 
entific mode of growing them, when I advised 
him, (as I do every individual wishing to acquire 
Agricultural knowledge from the experience of | 
the many,) to become a subscriber to “The 

Genesee Farmer.” 








Gore District, U. C. Retus. 





Fertilizing Properties of Lime. 


BY R. M. W. 


‘© To doubt, is the beginning of wisdom.” 

Mr. Tuckern—I should have been much bet- 
ter pleased had your correspondent Holkham, 
seen proper to have given us some evidence of | 
the fertilizing qualities of lime; but as he has 
not done so, we must, I suppose, grope our way 
as heretofore by the feeble light of reason and 
common sense. It is a consolation, however, that 
Holkham stands ready with his dark lanthorn, 
to prevent our being misled. 

His Ist position teaches us, that the Britons 
and Romans used lime as a manure as early as 


the times of Livy and Nume. This is very || 








probable; and Virgil, a Roman writer on agri- 
culture, teaches us that the way éo make a swarm 
of bees is to expose a dead carcase to putrefac- 
tion—this will be pervaded with worms, and | 
these worms will be turned into bees! 1 appre- | 
hend mankind may reasonably doubt of both ex- 
pedients. If fresh slaked lime have a powerful | 
affinity for carbonic acid gas, as is contended—if | 
this gas be the principal food of plants~-if lime, | 
once having combined with carbonic acid gas, ne- | 
ver yields it to vegetables, as is contended, then | 


| whether they have any existence in nature; and 
_so of humus, humin or humic acid, light in 
I am, sir, your most obed’t, | straight lines from the sun, &c. &c. 

In his 7th, he contends that lime, by dissolving || 


| gined that it contained more caloric than other 


| In his 11th, he tells us of sulphuric acid. When | 


drawn its food from the earth in the box; this 
earth must have lost more than three ounces. If 
the case of this willow be duly considered, we 
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yield it to vegetables, and lime never becomes sy. 
per-saturated with carbonic gas. When once 
saturated it becomes chalk, and has no longer 
any affinity for this acid. 

I have read most of the writings of Davy and 
Priestly, and do not recollect of noticing any 
passage which inculcated the doctrine that lime 
contained fertilizing qualities. If there be any 


| such passage I should be glad to have Holkham 


may reasonably doubt whether plants receive || quote them or refer to the page. I am not ac- 


their food by the roots—~whether there be any spe- 
cific food in the soil, or fecal deposition by the 
roots, all which have been dreamed about by re- 
cent writers. But it may be reasonably doubted 


insects, worms, &c., furnishes food for plants. 
This may be also reasonably doubted, if it only 
acts as a solvent. 

In his 8th, he talks about calcareous soap, 
which furnishes food of plants. Truly this is | 
strange food, and I suspect exists only in the | 
brain of Holkham. 

In his 9th, he tells of lime evolving calorie | 
and other elastic matters. It may be reasonably 
doubted whether lime, after it is slaked and cool, | 
contains more caloric than so much sand or clay. | 
While slaking I admit, on decomposing water, 
and retaining its oxygen, it develops much heat, 
| but after itis slaked and cold I never even ima- | 








soils. 
In his 10th, he contends again that lime ren- | 
ders eatth more permeable. This may be admit. | 
mitted, but I think we may reasonably dowbt 
| whether frequent ploughing, harrowing and hoe- 
| ing, would not be quite as good, and 1 am in- | 
clined to believe they would be better. 





| Holkham has proved the existence of this acid, | 
| or any other in the soil, it will be time enough | 
_ to seek for a neutralizer ; but until such acids are 
| shown to exist in soils, we may reasonably 
| doubt. 


I think we may reasonably dowb/ of its contain- i In his 12th, he contends for the same doctrine 
ing any fertilizing qualities, and more especially || very nearly, and the same amswer may sufiice, 


when we are told by the Cultivator that a plant 


set in lime puts down its roots without lateral 1 is so purely imaginary that it needs no answer, | 
branches till it reaches the earth below. If we || other than is given in the two former positions, | 


understand the language of the plant, it would 


| In bis 13th, he talks of Epsom salts. This 


| In his 14th, he contends that carbonic acid gas 


| quainted with the works of Darwin, Home, &. 


They may perhaps inculcate some such doc. 
trine, and like Rennie, Lindley, De Candoll, 
Maccaire and others, may be mistaken, and in. 
culcate doctrines which will not bear the test of 
reason and common sense. 


Whatever contradicts my sense, 
I hate to see and never can believe ; 





_ and such are most of the positions taken by Holk- 
ham in his communication, as I understand them 
March 14, 1835. R. M, W, 





To Destroy Couch Grass. 


BY OBVIOUS. 


At page 364, vol 4, of this paper, are Direc. 
tions for Destroying Couch Grass, which I have 
found, by repeated trials, to be tedious and inef- 
fectual. In good loamy ground, Couch Grass 
will grow readily when turned under by the 
plough eight or ten inches. The young shoots, 
like the quills of a porcupine will penetrate al- 
most every thing they come in contact with. I 
have frequently seen large potatoes bored com- 
pletely through by them— in fact it is the great 
est pest that [ have ever had to contend with in 
the garden, and I have never found but one way 
to rid my premises of it, which is by ploughing 
below the roots—then forking it out and giving 
it to the hogs. Ozviovs. 





To the Yeung. 


BY UNUS, 


Mr. Epiror—lI hope there are many young 
| men who read your paper, and acting with that 
| belief I desire to say a few words for their bene: 
| fit. My remarks, however, may equally well 
| apply to men who may not be termed young. If 
we may judge by the numerous journals, scien- 
| tifical, mechanical and agricultural, and from the 
|| patronage which those publications receive, ! 





° | ° ° ° e 4 
seem to dowbt whether there was any food in the | combines with water. Of this we have many | think we may conclude that a sufficient quantity 


carbonate of lime. 

His 2d, that time is a septic, we admit is some- 
times so, and it is sometimes an anti-septic; but 
in either case we may reasonably doubt whether 
itcan afford any food to plants. 

Flis 3d is, that it is a solvent. This may be 
admitted without affording any evidence that 
mere solution can afford any food to plants, 


| dowbts. When this gas has been generated in 
! water, as in the Seidlitz powders and soda foun- 
| tains, it has not appeared to combine with the 
water, but to escape from it rapidly—we there- 
fore dowbt whether it will combine and afford 
food to plants by their roots. 

| In his 15th, he tells us of lime being super-sa- 
|| twrated with water, and yielding it to plants. 





|| of matter is read to produce a good effect. 

| Tshall not urge them to read more, but rathet 
'| to remember and understand what they do read. 
|| I know this was the fault which mostly af 
| fected me in my youth. I had a great desire 
\| for knowledge and read constantly, when not 0c: 
| cupied with other duties; but I neglected in 4 
|| measure one great point, viz: to meditate on and 


In his 4th, he contends that lime makes clay || This is more than probable, still we doubt | remember what I had read. 


soils more permeable. This is admitted, but it || 


affords no evidence that the roots of plants, wan- 
dering in this permeable soil, find aught but wa- 
ter. 

In his 5th, he contends that ammonia is a food 
of plants. Many have doubted whether it be not 
a poison! At least as far as my reading and 
observation have gone, it is fatal to plants, 

In his 6th, he contends that lime can break 


down vegetable and animal matters, render them | 


'| whether water, 

} their proper food. 
| In his 17th, he is surprised that any body can 
|| doubt the expediency of applying substances 
| highly charged with the food of plants to the 
soil. I would ask him—Do not chalk and 
charcoal contain much carbonic acid, and have 
either been applied as a manure? I believe not 
| with any success, for neither of these substances, 


‘though highly charged with carbonic acid, ever 


though necessary to plants, be 





} Let every one whoreads a paper or book, seek 
i for one, the contents of which are worth remem: 
\| bering, and will Lear conversing and meditating 
upon. Let him also seek such companions 45 
|} can talk intelligibly on the subject read, and 
who will feel interested in the conversation. 
With the conversation of such companions, and 
meditation upon the subject when alone, he will 
be able to treasure up all the good he has read. 
With shame I confess that had I remem 
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one fourth part of what I have read I could have 
counted myself learned. To induce others to 
avoid like errors, I have mentioned my own. I 
hope it will have the desired offect. Those who 
read the most do not always know the most. 
[ow ever, read much, and remember all you do 


read. 


Unvs. 














Beets. 
Beets furnish from a given surface of ground 


a greater quantit 


cattle than any other kind of forage. 


of nutriment for horses and 


Wherever 


its cultivation is understood, it has the prefer- 


ence over all other roots. 


It succeeds in almost 


all soils, ig but little affected by the vicissitudes 
of seasons, does not much fear drouth, and pre- 
pares the ground very well for a succeeding 


rop. 

Throughout Belgium and Germany, the leaves 
are from time to time stripped off and given to 
the cattle, which eat them with avidity and easi- 
ly fatten upon them. Fowls are also fed upon 
them. They are first hashed up, and then mixed 


with bran. Pigs eat them wit 


a good relish. 


Milk-cows, when fed upon them, fatten at the 
expense of their milk. The leaves are equally 
valuable in the fattening of cattle and sheep. 

Beets should be gathered when the weather is 
dry, and put away in a dry state; and when 
prepared for cattle, they must be cut up fine with 
some suitable instrument, and may be given 
either alone or mixed with straw or hay. 

They are equally fit for horses, with the pre- 
caution of adding a variety of cut straw and hay 


well mixed together. 


This food will preserve 


them strong and vigorous, as is well ascertained 
in Germany, where beets are much cultivated 


for this purpose. 


For the fattening of a bullock, forty or fifty 
pounds of beets per day, mixed with five or six 
pounds of dry fodder, will accomplish the object 


in the space of four months. 
ken to give it in three separations, since by feed- || 


Care must be ta- 


ing often and in small quantities at a time, the 

same amount of nutriment goes farther. 
Finally—by facilitating the means of stable 

fattening, throughout the year, beets furnish a 


very important addition to this means of aug- | of Green-House Plants of choice and select varie 


menting the mass of valuable manure. 

They may serve also, on occasion, for the food 
of men; they are less subject to the vicissitudes 
of seasons than turneps, and their leaves supply 
for several months an excellent food for cattle. 
The root may be easily preserved during eight 


months of the year. 


They give to milk an ex- 


cellent taste and quality. Cattle eat them with 


avidity, and are never tired of them. 


The cul- 


ture of no forage root cau compare with that of 
the beet in the number of advantages which the 
industrious cultivator may derive from them. 
We cannot too strongly recommend the intro- 
duction of them into places where they are not 


already in vogue.— Bib. Univ. for 1831. 


——- — _ +s 





List of Payments 
For the Farmer from March 19, to April 2, 1835. 

John Radcliff. to April 1, 1836. 
Lieut. Gen. Murray, to Jan. 1, 1836. 
Lyman Wilmarth, to April 1, 1836. 
Richard Hayes, to March !, 1836. 
Ansel M’Kinstry, to July 1, 1836. 
Lewis Porter, to No 36, vol 5. 

For the Fifth Volume. 


George Shoemaker. 
A.Townsend, 4 & 5. 
Henry Gillam, 
Moses Robinson. 
Elisha Gilbert, Jr. 
Clark S. Dean. 

P & K. Barker. 
Mathew A. Paterson. 
Daniel Spier. 
Spencer Carr. 

Livera Stevens. 

D. W. Cropsey. 
Lewis Bailey. 
M. Davis, Jr. 





George Crane. 


Amos Chilcott. 
Ichabod Lawrence. 
Orlo Beebee, 4 & 5. 
Wm. Shattuck. 
Alvin Marvin. 
Robert Nicholas. 
Artimeas L. Freeman. 
Calvin Bingham. 
Chester Moses, 
Lake I. Tefft. 
Amaziah Allen. 
John Leflar. 

Wa. Trent. 

E. T. Foote. 
Thomas J. Walker. 


' 


| sale by the single vine, hundred or thousand, at re- 


|| able seasons and circurnstances, but that satisfaction 


For the Fourth Volume. 


Heman Chapin. | Warham Whitney. 
To July, 1835. 

Jesse James. {ra Fisher. 

Horace Hooker. Frederick Roff. 
ae 











Garden Seeds. 


ph rapes: hundred pounds fresh Garden Seeds, 
of the greatest variety, lately received from Wil- 
liam Prince & Sons, Flushing, Long Island, many 
of which were lately aperted hom ifferent parts of 
Europe, for sale by the subscribers, wholesale and 
retail. A. & J. BOSTWICK. 
Auburn, March 17, 1835. mar 19-3t 





More New and Valuable Sceds. 


UST received at the “ Rochester Seed Store,” 

in addition to the former assortment, many choice 
kinds of seeds, including new White Italian Mul- 
berry, Dyer’s Madder, and Dale’s New Hybrid Tur- 
nep. Also, a few quarts of the new and celebrated 
Skinless Oats, Bonavista Beans, Early Golden Sioux 
Corn, &c.; together with some hundred varieties of 
Flower Seeds, which will be put up in small papers at 
6d. each, or 20 varieties for $1, and 100 varieties for 
$4. When the selection is left to the proprietors, 
care will be taken to select such as will form a plea- | 
| sing assortment as to color, time of flowering, &c. 
REYNOLDS & BATE 
| A large and comprehensive Catalogue of the Es- | 
| tablishment is just published, and will be furnished 
| gratis on application. mar 19 
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Monroe Horticultural Garden & | 
NURSERY. 
yas subscriber offers to the peblic| 


a choice selection of Fruit Trees, | 
English and’ 


of French, German, 





ples, Pears, Plums,Peaches, Cherries, | 
Apricois, Nectarines, Quinces, Currants, Goose-| 
berries, Raspberries, Strawberries, 
Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, Vines, Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
§c. &ec. 

ALSO—A few hundred of the Morus Multicaulis, 
or Chinese Mulberry, the White [Italian Mulberr 
by the hunbred or thousand, Grape Vines of bot 
| native and foreign varicties, mosty of large size, for 





duced prices. ‘The subscriber has a large collection 
ties, and in good condition. 

iL} Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by 
| the Publisher of this paper. 

Catalogues wil] be sent to those who wish them, 
| gratis, or may be had by calling at the office of the 
| Genesee Farmer. ASA ROWE, 

Greece, Monroe co. N. Y. Sept. 13, 1834. 
Alhany Seed Store and Horticul- 
TURAL REPOSITORY. 


HE subscriber is now enabled to 
furnish traders and others with 
fresh GARDEN SEEDS, upon very favor- 
able terms, growth of 1834, warranted 
of the best quality. 


The greatest care and attention has been bestow- 
ed upon the growing and saving of Seeds, and none 
will be soldat this estabiishment excepting those rai- 
sed expressly for it, and by experienced seedsmen; 
and those kinds imported which cannot be raised to 

erfection in this country; these are from the best 
Loubes in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 
| Itis earnestly requested whenever there are any 
| failures hereafter, they should be represented to the 
subscriber ; not that it is possible to obviate unfavor- 











may be rendered, and perfection approximated. 
Orders will be punctually attended to, and care~ 


|; matter; 30 bushels Italian 


American varieties, consisting of Ap-| 


Ornamenta) | 


Superior Seeds, Trees, &c. 
Linnean Garden and Nurseries, near New-York. 


M. PRINCE & SONS, offer 

to the public the most extensive 
collection of Garvey, AcGRIcULTU- 
RAL, FLoweER, and Tree SEEps, that 
has ever existed in America, and theiy 
exce...vce 1s expressly guaranteed. Among these 
are above 100 new varieties of Vegetables which have 
never before been offered for sale, selected with great 
care from the finest collections of France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and England, and tested during the two past 
years in their ewn grounds, where they have been 
found to completely rival many of the old varieties. 
They have two species of Onion particularly suited 
to a northern climate on account of their early matu- 
rity, the Early Paris White, remarkable for its beau- 
| tiful silvery appearance, and for attaining a large size 
the first season, being much earlier than any other 
white variety, and the Early Red Madeira, of excel- 
lent flavor and earliest of all onions. The Yellow 
Dutch also attains a large size the first season. The 
price of the first named sort is $1,50 per lb., of the 
second $1,25, and the third 87 cts.—-Common Red 
Onion 75 cts., Large White $1,25— and 2800 lbs. 
are now ready for delivery. All other seeds will be 
supplied to Venders proportionably low, and at a 
liberal credit. Also, 3006 Ibs. Mangold W urzel, in- 








cluding 600 Ibs. of the Golden Yellow and White 


varieties, which are found much preferable to the 


| Red, on account of their surpassing it in saccharine 


ye Grass, 50 bushels 
Pacey’s Perennial! do., 2500 Ibs. Dutch White Clo- 
ver seed, 2000 lbs. finest Florence Lucerne, 500 lbs. 
Trifolium incarnatum, §c. §c. 

The collection of Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Plants, covers near 50 acres compactly planted, 
and the nine Green Houses and Conservatories con- 
tain 30,000 plants in pots. Of the splendid Dahlia 
several thousand are ready for delivery, comprisin 
all the choice variegated varieties, and as the stoc 
of all these articles is the most extensive in the 
Union, they will be supplied at reduced rates. Or- 
ders sent direct, per mail. will meet immediate atien- 
tion. Priced Catalogues of Seeds, and of every 
class of Trees, Plants, §c. will be sent to all appli- 
cants, and wholesale priced lists of Seeds, &c. wil! 
be furnished when desired. No payment will be re- 
quired by us for any article that does not prove precisely 
| as represented, ap 4-3t 


| 
| Rochester Seed Store & Horti- 
CULTURAL’ REPOSITORY. 

No. § Arcade Hall,next door but one tothe Post- Office 
EYNOLDS & BATEHAM, having comple- 
ted their assortment, now offer to the pubiic the 

best and most extensive collection of Garden, Field 

and Flower Seeds, ever before offered in the Western 
| country. 

Their stock is entirely new, and having been pur- 
chased directly of the growers and importers, the 
| Vitality and purity of the seeds are expressly guar- 
|anteed, Farmers and Gardeners will find a great 
variety of new and valuable Seeds not heretofore ir- 
troduced into this section of country. 

They have also an assortment of superior Horti- 
cultural Implements, Books, &c. 

Merchants and others supplied with assortments 
of Seeds for retailing at a liberal discount. 

All orders for Seeds, Fruit or Ornamental Trees, 
| Shrubs, Grape Vines, Green-House Plants, &c. &c. 
by mail or otherwise, will meet with prompt atten- 
tion. 

Cash wilLat all times be paid for Grass and Clover 
Seed, Peas, Beans, &c. dec 9-r4ifif 


New-England Seed Store. 
At the Agricutural and Horticnltural Warehouse 

connected with the New-England Farmer, the 
subscriber continues the Seed Establishment, and 
now offers to dealers, Gardeners, and the public ge- 
nerally, an unrivalled collection of 


GARDEN, GRASS, & FLOWER SEEDS, 


comprising unusually fine varieties and of undoubted 

















_ fully packed and forwarded as directed. But as the 
| collection of distant debts is often troublesome, and | 
| sometimes impracticable, it is desired that satisfac-_ 
| tory references be made to persons in Albany, when | 
the order is not accompanied with the money. 

Also, French Lucerne, White Dutch Clover, 
White Mulberry Seed, genuine Mangel Wurtzel, 
Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga and field Turnep Seeds, 
well worthy the attention of Farmers. 

W. THORBURN, 
No. 347 N. Market-st. opposite Post Office. 


| Catalogues may be had at the store; if sent for | 
| by mail, will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited 











early, as better justice can be done in the execution. 


uality and vitality--being raised under the particular 
irection and expressly for the establishment. 
Garden Seeds in boxes assorted for dealers from 
10 to 100 dollars each. Also in pounds, halves and 
quarters, at very moderate prices. 
Boxes of Seeds containing a good assortment for 
private gardens, at $3 each. 
300 to 400 choice varieties of FLOWER SEEDS 
in 6 cent papers—20 papers for $1,00. 
Grass Seeds, at the lowest market prices, Whole- 
sale and Retail. ’ 
Fruit and Ornamental TREES, Grape Vines, 
Plants and Roots, — at one day’s notice. — 
Just published, a Catalogue of 80 pages, whicl: 
will be sent gratis to customers. 
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Culture of Hemp. 
( Concluded from page 104.) 


The method of dew-rotting is that which is 
generally practiced in Kentucky. The lint so 
spread is not so good for many purposes, and es- 
pecially for rigging and ships, a3 when the plants 
have been rotted by immersion in water, oF, as it 
is generally termed, water-rotted. The great 
value, and ‘consequently higher price, of the ar. 
ticle, prepared in the latter way, has induced 
more and more of our farmers every year to 
adopt it; and, if that prejudice were subdued, 
which every American production unfortunately 
encounters, when it is firstintroduced and comes 
in contact with a rival European commodity, I 
think it probable that, in a few years, we should 
be able to dispense altogether with foreign hemp. 
The obstacles, which prevent the general prac- 
tice of water-rotting, are, the want of water at 
the best season for the operation, which is the 
month of September; a repugnance to the 
change of an old habit; and a persuasion which 
las some foundation, that handling the plants af- 
ter their submersion in water during that month 
is injurious to health. The first and last of 
these obstacles would be removed by water-rot 
ting early in the winter, or in the spring. The 
only difference in the operation, performed at 
those seasons and in the month of September, 
would be, that the plants would have to remain 
longer in soak before they were sufficiently rot- 
ted. 

The plants are usually spread down to be dew- 
rotted from the middle of October to the middle 
of December. 
on hand puts them down at different times for 
his convenience in handling and dressing them. 
Autumnal roiting is more apt to give the lint a 
dark and unsightly color than winter rotting. 
The best ground to expose the plants upon is 
meadow or grass land, but they are not unfre- 
quently spread over the same field on which 
they grow The length of time they ought to 
remain exposed, depends upon the degree of 
moisture and the temperature of the weather 
that prevail. In a very wet and warm spell five 
or six weeks may be long enough Whether 
they have been sufficiently rotted or not is deter- 
mined by experiment. A handful is taken and 
broken by the hand or applied to the brake, 
when it can be easily ascertained, by the facility 
with which the lint can be detached from the 
stalk, if it be properly rotted. If the plants re- 
main on the ground too long, the fibers lose 
some of their strength, though a few days longer 
than necessary, in cold weather, it will do no in- 
jury. If they are taken up too soon, thatis, be- 
fore the lint can be easily separated from the 
woody part of the stalk, it ts harsh, and the pro- 
cess of breaking is difficult and troublesome. 
Snow-rotting, that is, when the plants, being 
spreac out, remain long enough to rot, (which 
however oy a greater length of time,) 
bleaches the lint, improves the quality, and makes 
it nearly as valuable as if it had been water-rot- 

ted. 


After the operation ot rotting is performed, the 


plants are again collected together, putin shocks 
or stacks, or which is still better, put under a shed 
or some covering 


set up against some ncighboring fence. 
best period for breaking 


The brake cannot be used advantageously in wet | 
Itisalmost invariably used in 
this state out of doors and without any cover, 
and to assist its operation, the laborer often | 
makes a large fire near it, which serves the | to improve the process 
double purpose of drying the plants and warm- | | 
ing himself. It could not be used in damp 
weather in a house without a kiln or some other 


or moist weather, 


means of drying the stalks. 


The brake in general use is the same hand 
brake which was originally imtroduced, and has 


been always employed here, resemblin 
longer than, the common flax brake. 
well known as to render a 
of it, periaps, unnecessary, 


A farmer who has a large crop 


x When itis designed to dress 
and break them immediately, they are frequently 
The | 
and dressing is in the || !4ts it compensates well the labor of the grower, 
months of February and March, and the best sort | 
of weather frosty nights and clear thawing days. || 


g, though 
It is so 
particular description || bly well, producing 

It isa rough contri- | a 


vanee, set upon four legs about two and a half 
feet high. ‘The brake consists of two jaws with 
‘slits‘on each, the lower jaw fixed and immova- 
ble, and the upper one movable, so that it may be 
lifted up by means of a handle inserted into a 
head or block at the front end of it. The lower 
jaw has three slats or teeth made of ‘ough white 
oak, and the upper two, arranged approaching to 
about two inches in front, and in such manner 
that the slats of the upper jaw play between 
those of the lower, These slats are about six or 
seven feet in length, six inches in depth, and 
about two inches in thickness in their lower edg- 
es: they are placed edyeways, rounded a little on 
their upper edges, which are sharper than those 
below. The laborer takes his stand by the side 








| with his right hand he seizes the handle in the 
head of the upper jaw, which he lifts, and throw- 
ing the handful of stalks between the jaws, re- 
peatedly strikes them by lifting and throwing 
‘down the upper jaw. These successive strokes 
| break the woody or reedy part of the stalks into 
small pieces or shoes, which fall off during the 
| process. tle assists their disengagement by 
striking the handtul against a stake, or witha 


small wooden paddle, until the lint or bark is en- 
tirely clean, and completely separated from the 
woody particles. 
After the above operation is performed, the 
| hemp may be scutched to soften it, and to 
strengthen the threads. That process, however, 
| is not thought to be profitable, and is not there- 
fore generally performed by the grower, but is 
| left to the manufacturer, as well as that of beat- 
ing and heckiing it. Scutching is done by the 
laborer taking in his left hand a handful of the 
|| lint, and graspi.g it firmly, then laying the mid- 
| dle of it upon a semicircular notch of a perpen- 
| dicular board of the scutching frame, and stri- 
'| king with the edge of the scutch that part of the 
‘lint which hangs down on the board. After 
| giving it repeated strokes, he shakes the hand- 
\| ful of lint, replaces it on a notch, and continues 
| to strike and turn all parts of it, until it is suffi- 
|| ciently cleansed, and the fibers appear to be even 
| and straight. 
| ‘The usual daily task of an able-bodied hand 
} at the brake, is eighty pounds weight, but there 
| is a great difference not only in the state of the 
|| Weather, and the condition of the stalks, produ- 
|| ced by the greater or less degree in which they 
| have been rotted, but in the dexterity with which 
|| the brake is cmployed. Some hands have been 
| known to break from 150 to 200 pounds per day. 
|| The laborer ties up in one common bundle the 
work of one day, and in this state it is taken to 
market and sold. From what has been mention- 
ed, it may be inferred, as the fact is, that the 
|| hemp of some growers is in a much: better con- 
i dition than that of others. When it has been 
| carelessly handled, or not sufficiently cleansed, a 
| deduction is made from the price by the purchas- 
er. Itis chiefly bought in our villages, and man- 
|| ufactured into cotton bagging, bales, and other 
kinds of untarred cordage. ‘The price is not 
uniform, The extremes have been as low as 
three, and as high as eight dollars, for the long 
_ hundred—the customary mode of selling it. The 
| most general price during a term of many years 
| has been from four to five dollars. At five dol. 
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| and is considerd more profitable 
else the farmer has cultivated. 


_ The most heavy labor in the culture of hemp 
| is pulling or cutting it, when ripe, and breaking 
_itwhen rotted. This labor can easily be perform- 
Various attempts have been made 

of breaking, which is the 
| severest work in the preparation of hemp. A 
| newly invented machine was erected for that 
| purpose on my farm six or eight years ago, to 
| dress hemp by dispensing with rotting altogcth- 
er, similar in structure to one which was exhi- 
bited about the same time at Columbus 
the sitting of the Ohio levislature. 
ed by horse power, 


than any thing 


ed by men. 


, during 
It was work- 
and detached the lint tolera- 


_of the brake, and grasping in his left hand as ma- || 
/ny of the stalks as he can conveniently hold, | 
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it was sold to the navy de; artment, which was 
manufactured into rigging for the ship of the 
line, the North Carolina, prior to her making a 
voyage of three years in the Mediterranean 
Upon her return, the cordage was examined and 
analyzed ; and although its exterior looked very 
well, it was found, on opening it, to be decayed, 
and effected somewhat like the dry rot in wood, 
I considered the experiment decisive; and it js 
now believed that the process of water or dew. 
| rotting is absolutely necessary, either before or af- 
| ter the hemp has been to the brake. There is q 

sappy or glutinous property of which it should 
_be divested, and that is the only process that has 
been hitherto generally and successfully employ. 
, ed to divest it. 

An ingenious and enterising gentleman in the 
neighborhood of Lexington, has been ever since 
the erection of the above mentioned machine, try. 
|ing various experiments, by altering and impro. 
| ving it, to produce one more perfect, which might 
_be beneficially employed on rotted hemp, to di- 
/minish the labors of the brake. He mentioned 
the other day that all of them had failed ; that 
‘be had returned to the old hand brake, and that 
he was convinced that it answered the purpose 
_better that any substitute with which he was ac. 
quainted. I observe Mr. H. L. Barnum has re. 
cently advertised a machine which he has con- 
structed for breaking aud dressing hemp and flax, 
which can be procured at the establishment o: 
Mr. Smith, in Cincinnati. I mostcordially wis) 
him success ; but the number of failures which] 
have witnessed, during a period of thirty years, 
in the attempt to supersede tanual labor by the 
substitution of that of machines, induces me to 
fear that it will be long before this desideratum is 
attained, 

The quantity of net hemp produced to the 
acre. is from 600 to 1000 weight, varying accord- 
ing to the fertility and preparation of the soi! and 
the state of the season. It is said that the quar- 
i titv which any field will produce, may be antici- 
| pated by the average herght of the plants through 
out the field. Thus—if the plants will average 
| eight feet in height, the acre will vield 800 weight 
\of hemp, each foot in height corresponding to a 
j hundred weight of the lint. 
| emp exhausts the soil slowly, if at all. An 
old and successful cultivator told me that he bad 
| taken thirteen or fourteen successive crups from 
|the same field, and that the last was the best. 
| That was probably however owing to a concur- 
‘ renceof favorable circumstances, Nothing clean- 
| ses and prepares the carth better for other crops 
(especially for small grain or grasses) taan hemp. 
| It eradicates all weeds, and when it is taken off, 
leaves the field not only clean, but smooth and 
i; even, 
The rich lands of Ohio, Indiana, and Ilinots, 
jare, [have no doubt, generally wel! adapted to 
ithe cultivation of this valuable plant; and those 
| states enjoy soine advantages for the cultivation 
|of it, which this does not possess. Their streams 
| do not dry up as much as ours, and they conse 
‘quently employ better than we can, the agency 
|of water in the preparation of it. Their pro- 
| jected canals, when completed, will admit of It 
being carried tothe Atlantic capitals at less ex- 
| pense in the transportation than we can send tt. 
On the other band,the unfortunate state of slavery 
| among us, gives us at present, probably a more 
| certain command of labor than those states have. 











Almannes. 


| ‘Fhe ancient Saxons used to engrave upon cer- 
| tain sticke, about a foot in leneth, shorter or long- 
er as they pleased, the courses of the moons 0! 
| the whole year, whereby they could always cer: 
| tainly tell when the new-moons, full-moons, a0¢ 
changes should happen ; and such carved sticks 
they called .4l-mon-aght, that is to say, All-moon- 
heed; to wit, the revard or observation of al! 
the moons; and hence is derived the name o! 
Almanac. There is, in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, a Saxon almanac exactly answering 
to the above description. 








ell, | a very fine looking article, 
equaling in appearance Russia hemp. A ton of 








| A cool head and warm feet are very necess4 
ry to the enjoyment of health, 
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